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2. [ Poudrer, Fr.J To fprinkle, as with dull. 

Powder thy radiant hair. 

Which if without fuch alhes thou would’ft wear, 

Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 

Wert meant for Phoebus, would’ll be Phaeton. Donne. 

In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou fee’ll 
Powder'd with liars. Milton's Par. Lojt , b. vii. 

The powder'd footman 

Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gay. 

3. To fait; to fprinkle with fait. 

If you imbowel me to day, I’ll give you leave to powder 
me and eat me to-morrow. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Salting of oyllers, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefaction. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

My hair I never powder, but my chief 
Invention is to get me powder'd beef. Cleaveland. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey on Confumptions. 

1 oPowder. v. n. To come tumultuoufly and violently. A 
low corrupt word. 

Whilll two companions were difputing it at fword’s point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both. L'EJlrange. 

Powderbox. n.f. [powder and box. J A box in which pow¬ 
der for the hair is kept. 

There Hands the toillette, 

The patch, the powderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 

Po wderhorn. n. f. [powder and born. J A horn cafe in which 
powder is kept for guns. 

You may Hick your candle in a bottle or a powderhorn. Sw. 

PowDERMiLL. n.J. [powder and mill.'] The mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a pewdermill , the windows of ad¬ 
jacent houfes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaftick 
force of the air within exerting itfelf. Arbuthnot. 

Po'wder-rooM. n.f. [powder and room.] The part of a Ihip 
in which the gunpowder is kept. 

The flame invades the powderrooms, and then 
Their guns Ihoot bullets, and their veflcls men. Waller. 

Powder-chests, n . f . On board a Ihip, wooden triangular 
cherts filled with gunpowder, pcbble-ftones and fuch like 
materials, let on fire when a Ihip is boarded by an enemy, 
which foon makes all clear before them. Diil. 

Powdering-tub. n.f [powder and tub.] 

1. The veflel in which meat is failed. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be, than fo many living and walking 
pewdering-tubs, and that they have animam' falis. More. 

2. The place in which an infedled lecher is phyficked to pre- 
ferve him from putrefaction. 

To the fpital go. 

And from the powcTring-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearlhcet. Shakefp. 

Po'wdery. adj. [poudreux, Fr. from powder.] Dully; friable. 
A brown powdery fpar, which holds iron, is found amonglt 
the iron ore. Woodward on FolTils. 

PO'WER. n.f. [pouvoir, Fr.] 

X. Command; authority ; dominion; influence. 

If law, authority and pow'r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shakefp. 

No man could ever have a juft power over the life of ano¬ 
ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no blelfing in itfelf, but when it is employ’d to 
protect the innocent. Swift. 

2. Influence; prevalence upon. 

This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. Bacon's Effays. 

Dejected ! no, it never Ihall be (aid, 

That fate had power upon a Spartan foul; 

My mind on its own centre Hands unmov’d 

And liable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 

3. Ability ; force; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom, and that which perfecteth 
his work is power. Hooker. 

I have fuller’d in your woe; 

Nor Ihall be wanting ought within my pow'r. 

For your relief in my rcfrelhing bow’r. Dryden. 

You are Hill living to enjoy the bleflings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power of 
doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. Dry. 

It is not in the power of the mart enlarged underftanding, 
to invent one new Ample idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned. Locke. 

’Tis not in the power of want or flavery to make them 
miferable. Addifon's Guardian. 

Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflic¬ 
tion ; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a 
Heady view of thofe divine joys prepared for us in another 
Hate. Atlerbury's Sermons. 
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4. Strength ; motive force. 

Oblerving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move f 
vcral parts of our bodies, which were at reft; the eff 1 
alfo that natural bodies arc able to produce in one anoth 
occurring every moment to our fenfes, we both thefe waJ’ 
get the idea of power. , J* 

5. The moving force of an engine. K tm 

By underftanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add fuch a fitting fupplement to 
the ftrength of the power, that it Ihall move any conceivable 
weight, though it Ihould never fo much exceed that force 
which the power is naturally endowed with. Wilki * 

6. Animal ftrength ; natural ftrength. 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themfelves altered f ome 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but fo as any ma" 
might perceive, was rather an affembling of powers than dif 
mayednefs of courage. Sidney^], 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and powers. 

Baton's Henry Vl£ 

7. faculty of the mind. 

If ever 

You meet in fome frelh cheek the power of fancy. 

Then you Ihall know the wounds mvifible, * 

That love’s keen arrows make. Sbakeft 

I was in the thought, they were r.ot fairies, and yet flic 
guiltinefs of my mind, the Hidden furprize of my powers drove 
the groffnefs of the foppery into a received belief. Shakefp, 
In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 

Doth ule, on divers objedls, divers powers j 
And fo are her effects diverfuy’d. Davies 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the one in due fubjedtion to the reafoning 
powers of the other. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

The defign of this fcience is to refeue our reafomng powers 
from their unhappy flavery and darknds. * Watts, 

8. Government j right of governing. 

My labour 

Honeft and lawful, to deferve my food 

Of tho e who have me in their civil power, Milton, 

9. Sovereign; potentate. 

’Tis lurpriiing to confidcr with what heats thefe two powers 
have contellcd their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, that is in 
the hands of the Turk. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 

10. One inverted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thofe days Ihall the fun be dark¬ 
ened, and the powers of the heavens Ihall be Iluken. Mat, 
The fables turn’d fome men to flow’rs. 

And others did with brutilh forms invelt; 

And did ot others make celeftial pow’rs. 

Like angels, which ltill travel, yet Hill reft. Davies. 

It there’s a pow'r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he mull delight in virtue. Addif. 

IX. Divinity. 

Merciful powers ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repole. Sbaiefpeare’s Macbeth, 

Caft down thylelt, and only ftrive to rane 
The glory of thy maker’s iacred name; 

Ule all thy pow’rs, that bleiled pow'r to praife. 

Which gives thee pow’r to be and ufe the lame. Davies .’ 

With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pow’rs befpoke. Dryden. 

Tell me. 

What arc the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ftore 

Thefe prelents, bribes the pow’rs to give him more. Dryd. 

12. Holt; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifehief, fent over his brother 
Edward with a power of Scots and Redlbanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Never fuch a power. 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. Shakefp. K. John. 

Young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. 

Who leads his power s' 

Under whofe government come they along ? Shakejf. 

My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to tee his father 
Bring up his pow’rs ; but he did long in vain. \ 

Gazellus, upon the coming of the baffa, valiandy iltued 
forth with all his power, and gave him battle. Kudus. 

13. A large quantity; a great number. In low language: as> 
a power 0/ good things. 

Powerable. adj . [from power.] Capable of performing any 
thing. 

That you may fee hove powerable time is in altering tongu es > 
I will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it was tranflated 


ages. 
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po'wERFUL. adj. [power and ful.] 

j inverted with command or authority; potent. 

2. Forcible; mighty. 

We have fuftain’d one day in doubtful fight. 

What heaven’s lord hath powerfullejl to fend 

A^ainft us from about his throne. Milton's Par . Lojl . 

Henry II. endeavouring to eftablilh his grandfather’s laws; 
met with powerful oppofition from archbilhop Becket. Ayliffe. 

o. Efficacious. , _ , .... 

Pow erfully, adv. [from powerful.] Potently ; mightily; 
efficacioufly; forcibly. . . 

The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our 

eyes. B, J k ’ 

1 Bv affumirig a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child mull not afpire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wickcdnefs and 
impenitency of the heathen world was a much more excu- 
fable thing, bccaufe they had but very obfeure apprehenfions 
of thofe things which urge men moll powerfully to forfake 
their fins. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The grain-gold, upon all the golden coaft of Guinea, is 
difplayed by the rains falling there with incredible force, 
powerfully beating off the earth. JVoodward. 

Po'werfulness. n.f. [from powerful.] Power; efficacy; 

m 'so much he Hands upon the powerfidnefs of chriftian reli¬ 
gion, that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philo- 
fophy, ftrongly effectual to expel vice, and plant in men all 
kind of virtue. Hakewill on Providence. 

Powerless, adj. [from power.] Weak; impotent. 

I give you welcome with a paw rtefs hand. 

But with a heart full of unftained love. Shakefp. 

Pox. n.f. [properly pocks, which originally fignified a fmall 
bag or puftule; of the fame original, perhaps, with powke or 
pouch. We Hill ufe pock, for a fingle puftule; poccap. 
Sax. pocken, Dutch.] 

j Puftules ; efflorefcencics ; exanthematous eruptions. 

2. The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe when it has no 
epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by fome other apparent dif¬ 
eafe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. IFifeman. 

Wilt thou Hill fparkle in the box, 

Sill ogle in the ring ? 

Can’ll thou forget thy age and pox. Dorfet. 

Poy. n.f. [appoyo, Spanilh; appuy, poids, Fr.] A ropedancer’s 
pole. 

To Poze. w. a. To puzzle. See Pose and Appose. 

And lay you fo ? then I Ihall poze you quickly. Shakefp. 

Of human infirmities I Ihall give inftances, not that I de¬ 
fign to poze them with thofe common enigmas of magnetifm, 
fluxes and refluxes. Glanvilf s Sccpf. 

Practicable, adj. [prailicable, Fr.] 

1. Performable ; feafible ; capable to be pradlifed. 

This falls out for want of examining what is prailicable 
and what not, and for want again of mcafuring our force and 
capacity with our defign. L'EJlrange. 

An hcroick poem Ihould be more like a glafs of nature, figu¬ 
ring a more prailicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

This is a prailicable degree of chriftian magnanimity. Att. 

Some phyiicians have thought, that if it were prailicable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exadt balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal; but this is impoflible 
in the pradlice. Swift. 

2. Aflailablc; fit to be aftailed. 

Pra'cticableness. n.f. [from prailicable.] Poflibility to be 
performed. 

Pra'cticably. adv, [from prailicable.] In fuch a manner as 
maybe performed. 

The meancll capacity, when he lees a rule prailicably ap¬ 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lofs how ’tis to be 
performed. Rogers. 

Pra'ctical. adj. [prailicus, Lat. pratique, Fr. from prailice.] 
Relating to action; not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in man’s praili- 
cal underftanding; namely, that ftorehoufe of the foul, in 
which arc treafured up the rules of adtion and the feeds of 
morality. South's Sermons. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a fuitable life and pradlice; the firft, being fpeculative, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becaufe ’tis prailical, 
wildom. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

PRa'cticallt. adv. [horn prailical.] 

1. In relation to adtion. 

2. By pradlice ; in real fadl. 

I honour her, hav ing prailically found her among the better 
fort of trees. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Practicalness, n.f. [from prailical.] The quality of being 
pradtical. 0 

PRACTICE, n. f. [pastil)o?; pratique, Fr.] 

1 • The habit of doing any thing. 
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2. Ufe ; cuftomary ufe. 

Obfolctc words may be laudably revived, when they artf 
more founding, or more fignificant than thole in prach.e. Dry. 
Of fuch a prailice when Ulyfles told ; 

Shall we, cries one, permit 

This lewd romancer and his bant’ring wit. Tate. 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Defpite his nice fence and his adlive prailice. Shakefp . 

4. Adlual performance, diftinguilhed from theory. 

There are two fundlions of the foul, contemplation and 
prailice, according to that general divifion of objedls, fome 
of which only entertain our fpeculations, others alfo employ 
our adtions; fo the underftanding, with relation to thefe, is 
divided into fpeculative and pradtick. South. 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This difeafe is beyond my prailice ; yet I have known thofe 
which have walked in their fleep, who have died holily in 
their beds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

7. Exercife of any profeffion. 

8. [Pjiaer, Saxon, is cunning, flinefs, and thence prat, in Don- 
glafs, is a trick or fraud ; latter times forgetting the orginal of 
words, applied to prailice the fenfe of prat. ] Wicked ftrata- 
gem ; bad artifice. A fenfe not now in ufe. 

He fought to have that by prailice, which he could not by 
prayer; and being allowed to vifit Us, he ufed the opportu¬ 
nity of a fit time thus.to deliver us. Sidney, h. ii. 

Partly with fufpicion of prailice, the king was fuddenly 
turned. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the Ihameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The prailice and the purpofe of the king. Shakefp . 

Shall we thus permit 
A blafting and a fcandalous breatli to fall 
On him fo near us ? this needs muft be prailice'. 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Shakefp. 

Wife Hates prevent purpofes 
Before they come to practice, and foul prailices 
Before they grow to act. Denham’s Sophy. 

Pra'ctick. aelj. [irgootlixdr ; prailicus, Lat. pratique, Fr.] 

1. Relating to adtion ; not merely theoretical. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is Hill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To fteal his fweet and honied fentences j 
So that the adl and prailick part of life 
Muft be the miitrefs to this theorick. Shakefp. 

Whilft they contend for fpeculative truth, they, by mu¬ 
tual calumnies, forfeit the prailick. Gov. of the Tongue. 
True piety without edition toll 
By theories, the prailick part is loft.' Denhnm. 

2. In Spenfer it feems to ftgnify, fly; artful. 

She ufed hath the prailick pain 
Of this falfc footman, cloaked with fimplenefs. F. Queen. 

Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend. 

His prailick wit, and his fair filed tongue. 

With thouland other Heights. Fairy £>ueen. 

To PRA'CTISE. v. a. [irgeailsxof; pratiquer, Fr.J 

1. To do habitually. 

Incline not my heart to prailife wicked works with men 
that work iniquity. Pf a l m cx li. 4. 

2. To do ; not merely to profefs : as, to pradlife law orphyftck. 

3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To Pra'ctise. v. n. 

1. To have a habit of adling in any manner formed. 

Will truth return unto them that prailife in her. Eceluf. 
.They Ihall prailifehow to live fecurc. Milton. 

Oft have we wonder’d 
How fuch a ruling fp’rit you cou’d reftrain, 

And prailife firft over yourfelf to reign. Waller. 

2 . To tranfadl; to negotiate fccretly. 

I’ve prailis'd with him. 

And found a means to let the vidlor know. 

That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. Addifon. 

3. To try artifices. . ' 

Others by guilty artifice and arts. 

Of promis’d kindnefs prailife on our hearts j 
With expedition blow the paffion up, 

She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granvil. 

4. To ufe bad arts or ftratagems. 

If you there 

Did prailife on my Hate', your being in Egypt 
M'ght be my queftion. Shaiejp. Ant. and Cleat. 

If thou do ft him any flight difgracc, he will prailife againll 
thee by po.fon. Shakefpeare’s As You Like it. 

5. To ufe medical methods. 

I never thought I Ihould try a new experiment, being little 
inclined to prailife upon others^ and as little that others Ihould 
prailife upon me. ’ Temple's Miff. 

6. I o exercife any profeffion. 

Pra'ctisant. n.f. [from prailife.] An agent. 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her prdilifonts. Shake fo 

20 E Fra'ctiser. 
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